them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


wire Gle Oy 
Alden Menor 
Gernmantgin iphia, 


wished 
From First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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DUMBARTON OAKS 
By Dorothy Detzer 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are not in final 
form, but are still in a tentative stage. This means that 
public opinion will not only have an opportunity but 
also. an obligation to express its approval or its criticism 
of this new structure before it is adopted in permanent 
form. It. is not difficult to predict, however, that the 
very best structure in the world will inevitably fail if 
it is to be burdened at the offset with the stupidities and 
inequities of a bad peace; and that onthe other hand, 
a quite inadequate world structure might well work 
effectively if the policies of the great powers are chan- 
neled in positive and democratic directions, and if the 
new League deals affirmatively with political and eco- 
nomic realities of the world. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Structure 

The proposed new structure follows the general 
lines of the old League with a Council, an Assembly, a 
World Court, etc. But the functions of this new struc- 
ture are far less democratic and frankly more militaristic. 
All the power resides in what is called the “Security 
Council” which consists of five permanent members— 


United States, “Britain, Russia, China, and” éventually 


France—and six rotating members which serve for: a 
period of two years each. 


The Assegably, The Assembly has virtually no 


pows ‘at all. It can neither admit nor expel 
members, or even choose a secretary general 
without the recommendations of the Security 
Council. Its function is primarily to initiate 
studies and make certain general limited recom- 
mendations in the social and economic field, but 
even here it holds no authority to carry out these 
recommendations. 

. Disarmament. There is no provision for disarma- 

% ment in the entire draft. In fact, disarmament 
is not.even mentioned among “the general pur- 
poses” outlined in the first chapter. There are 
two references to it in the entire document: the 
first is that the General Assembly “shall have 
the right to consider principles . . .”; the sec- 
ond provides that the Military Staff Committee 
may at its discretion advise and assist the Se- 


So disarmament not only finds no central 

in the structure, but any recommendations 

| regard to it are left to the whim of a military 

staff committee. It seems doubtful that they 

would recommend the liquidation of themselves. 

The Security Council, The Council has complete 

control of “security enforcement.” The As- 

sembly has not even the right to initiate recom- 

mendations oft any security questions. Never- 

theless, it is obliged to bind -itself to all the 

decisions of the Council. 

The primary virtue of the Dumbarton 


seems to me to lie in the fact that they are only tentative 
‘and that there is still time for public opinion in all the 


countries to demand various modifications and changes. 
But the principles and purposes on which the new struc 
ture are founded are almost wholly negative. It is a 
plan designed primarily for keeping the peace through 
the application force. 


sented a memorandum outlining a detailed plan for the 
creation of international machinery to deal with the 
causes of war. This plan is directed toward making 
the peace. 

- . Though. the Chinese memoradum for the . 
use of force to repress future aggression, its central value 
lies in the thesis that security cannot be guaranteed by 
force alone. Briefly the plan envisages six international 
commissions, the functions of which would be to con- 
centrate on the elimination of problems and frictions 
which lead to war. are: 

1. An Economic Commission—The function of this 
commission would. be to draft international conventions 
relating to economic cooperation, and to supervise their 
exécution; to formulate and execute plans for economic 
sanctions; and to study and compile statistics on world 
economic conditions. This commission would not elim- . 
inate the International Labor Office, but would supple- 
ment it. 
(Continued on fast page) 
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ihe Cninese government, er hand, pre- 
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DEFEAT CONSCRIPTION! 


Many people do not realize how very, very near we 
es are to having permanent peace-time conscription fast- 
ee ened upon us in this “free America” of whose democratic 
a 4 tradition that “government is the servant, not the master 
of the people”, we are all so proud. 


For the last twenty-four years this issue has drawn 
steadily closer but only the war psychology has made it 
an immediate threat. It is reliably reported that fol- 
lowing the end of the first world war our American 

' ‘military leaders, very naturally, evaluated the military 
efficiency of the various armies and reached the con- 
clusion that the German military system was the best 
and the one which we should adopt with certain modi- 

-..... - fications. They were, however, faced with an enormous 
. obstacle; popular resistance. 
the first place, our whole early history was based 
political creed that the individual citizen must be 
. protected from the encroachment of government and 
Ee--%: >. ~ thiswas crystallized in the Bill of Rights that had to be 
a> ------- attached to the federal constitution before the states 


would adopt it. It is wholesome to read again the Fed- 
eralist papers and similar documents of the period out 
of which our country was born and see how saturated 
they are with insistence upon the rights of man and the 
conviction, based on their experience in Europe, that 
“a large military establishment constitutes a threat to 
the liberties of a people”. We saw to it that the heads 
of the War and Navy Departments were always civilians, 
as was the Commander-in-Chief. Members of the armed 
services were not welcome in politics, but were by tradi- 
= tion confined to developing the techniques of their pro- 
_fession, while civilians, through their representatives in 
‘Congress, made the policies, determined upon war or 
peace, and called in the military only as a last resort. 


‘In the second place, thousands of our best citizens 


‘had come here as refugees all during the Nineteenth . 


, ‘Century to escape conscription in Europe, and they had 

ae ‘thereby emphasized that America was “the land of the 

free” and they looked upon freedom from conscription 
as the bulwark of liberty. 


- In the third place, tite-Civil War had been brought 
‘on by: the agitation of groups who insisted that freedom 
..meant freedom for all individuals and that America’ as 
‘a democracy could not allow any of its people to be 

subjected to the absolute control of other men. 


In the face of all this, the military leaders set about 
changing the tradition .of America. First of all, they 
‘secured spiritual domination over neo-military organiza- 
tions such as the veterans and their feminine counter- 
parts, and over extremely reactionary groups such as 
the D. A. R., Daughters of 1812, and numerous others 
which were promptly labeled “patriotic”, fed with mili- 
tary speakers and turned into a sounding board for the 
‘military chiefs ‘in Washington. If the secret archives 
) of the War Department are ever opened to historians, 


which I very much doubt, the extent to which this bor- _ 


dng from within was carried will be a revelation and a 
shock, I am sure. The outspoken General Smedley D. 
Butler made the statement that the army leaders were 
—. ‘so busy trying to sell militarism to the public that they 
‘had no time to build a good army! And there were 
‘many other good military men who objected, but their 
ideas did not prevail. 

they set up Reserve Officers’ Training 
is Corps in colleges using pay, special privileges, becoming 
; uniforms and sex appeal to induce the students to take 

‘military training. Frequently they succeeded in havin 

= (Continued on last page 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted at the Chicago Board Meeting 


DUMBARTON OAKS 
To the President: — ‘ f 


The National Board. of the Women’s International League 
for Peace Freedom, meeting in Chicago on October 21 and 
22, 1944, has carefully analyzed and discussed the draft proposals 
prepared by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and submitted tc 
the United Nations. The League is gratified that the United 
States Government has emphasized that the proposals are only 
i and that public discussion and criticism ig sought and 

esir 


The League recognizes that this wise democratic procedure 
lays a grave responsibility on the American people and that they 
are under obtigation to. respond. We would therefore respectfully 
submit the following reactions of this body to the Dumbarton 
‘Oaks draft, emphasizing that so brief and concise a statement 
must inevitably appear .categorical and dogmatic. 


First: We would point out that the entire structure envis- 
aged in the Dumbarton Oaks proposal is based primarily on the 
negative promise of “keeping the peace”, rather than being shaped 
for the positive achievement of “making the peace.” Such a 
‘promise we ‘beliéve ‘anchors the central functions of the néw 
organization in the questionable task of maintaining the status 
quo rather than dealing affirmatively with the political and eco- 
nomic realities of a dynamic world. : 


Secondly: While we recognize that coercive measures to 
prevent war are accepted as a corollary to world order by large 
sections of present-day society, it is, nevertheless, our conviction 
that the central function of the new organization should be di- 
rected toward the development cf just and equitable social- 
economic conditions, out of which alone a lasting peace can grow. 


Thirdly: We are profoundly disturbed by the fact that the 
new organization is neither international in basic structure, nor 
truly democratic in function. The overwhelming power lodged 
in the security council would perpetuate an alliance of the four 
victorious nations and provides few democratic checks and con- 
trols by the assembly of middle and smaller states. 


Fourthly: ‘Moreover, we would: point out that no adequate 
methods. are providdd for the release of the world “from the 
crushing burdens of armaments” as pledged in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. We cannot believe that measures recommended by a com- 
mittee of military staffs will furnish that release. It would 
appear doubtful that they would seek ways to liquidate them- 
selves. We would therefore urge (1) that a full conference of 
the United Nations be assembled at the earliest possible moment, 
(2) that the United States government use its great leadership 
in cooperation with other nations in strivi to remodel the 
present draft proposals so as to provide for: (a) a world struc- 
ture which is more truly international in character and demo- 
cratic in function; (b) a structure flexible and affirmative enough 
to deal creatively with the economic and political tensions making 
for war; (c) a serious consideration and review of the memoran- 
dum submitted by the Chinese government to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, with the objective of incorporating the six 
commissions recommended in the memorandum into the few 
world structure. 


THE TREATMENT OF GERMANY 

The National Board of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, meeting in Chicago, October 21st and 
22nd, 1944, deplores the present trend, both inside and outside 
of government, which would make of post-war Germany a pariah 
nation. We recognize that the German people cannot be wholly 
absolved from responsibility for the Nazis’ advent to power, but 
at the same time the Great Powers must share this responsibility 
because of their own record of both direct and indirect aid to the 
Hitler regime. We believe that all discussions of post-war Ger- 
many in terms of a harsh or soft peace are irrelevant, and that 
the first concern of the United States should -be for the positive 
achievement of a workable peace. 

_Moreover, we. submit that the partitioning of a nation has 
never resulted in any real solution and that on the contrary it 
has multiplied problems. 

. Furthermore, we would point out that. to force an industrial 
nation into an agrarian. economy would be more in line with Nazi 
methods than with the procedures of civilized society. 


We are convinced that the only creative splution of the © 


problern of Germany as well as of Europe is that/of a federated 
democratic Germany as a functionifg part of a féderated demo- 
cratic Europe. 
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any and all 


PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION 
To—Presidential and Congressional Candidates: 
The .National Board of the Women’s International 


League. 
..for Peace and Freédom, meeting in Chicago, October 21-22, 1944, - 


together with delegates from thirteen states, would point out 
that peace-time conscription is contrary to the tradition and to 
the principles on which our democracy was founded; that its 
acceptance would increase the trend toward totalitarianism; that 
its adoption would announce that the war has been fought in 
vain; that it would interfere with our educational and family 
systems’ by placing our adolescents under the control of the 
State ata critical period of life; that this might prove another 
effort .to crush our free labor movement by forcing union mem- 


hers back to the factories as strike-breakers in uniform; and | 


finally that it would be unfair to make such a revolutionary 


in American life while millions of our citizens, many of ~ 


change 
whom are directly interested, are absent from the country. 

We therefore appeal to both major presidential candidates 
and to all c 
providing for permanent conscription. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 
To the President: 

The National Board of he Women’s International Lenais 
for. Peace and Freedom, meeting in Chicago on October 21 and 
22, 1944, desires to express to the President its .growing concern 
and indignation over the continuing undemocratic practice of 
secret diplomacy. This organization recognizes that the public 
discussion of controversial issues during negotiation is not al- 
ways practicable or wise. ashore the American people 
have the right to know what government decisions and agree- 
ments on policy have been athe. We therefore ask that a full 


_ and comprehensive report be made to the American people on 


questions of public concern including the following: 

1, What were the political agreements entered into by our 
government at Teheran and Cairo? 

.2. What decisions have been reached on the treatment of 
post-war Germany? 

3. Does the United "Btates intend to accept unilateral deci- 
sions of the other great powers without open protest 
or the public offer of alternatives, and, through its silence, 
bear the same stain and stigma as the guilty powers when 
American principles are repudiated and overridden? 

4. What is the United States policy regarding the emerg- 
ence once-more of the balance of power in Europe? 

Did the United States Government recommend and sup- 


Gat plan for a democratic United States of Europe? 
6. 


t is American policy in regard to the future of 
ongkong, Singapore, and India? 


Peace Symbol for Miss Baber 


been around the world twice, once from east to west, again 
north to south, omitting the Poles!), the WIL at last hom ade: 4 
with her and insisted she\stop -while they told her how 
they, loved and valued her. During the meeting of the National 
Board in Chicago, a luncheon was given for her. To it the 
League ihvited other organizations with which Miss Baber has 
been associated—as widely assorted as the Chicago Geographic 
Society, the Society of Women Geographers, the Conservation 
Society for the Preservation of Wild Life, the- Urban 
League, the Civil Liberties Union, the University of Chicago, 
the Parker School, the Fellowship of Reconciliation. All joined 
with the WIL in tributes of affectionate admiration, each and 
all. declaring that she was either their revered founder, or a 
permanent member of their Board of Directors, or an indefatig- 
able worker in their cause. It was a happy , revealing both 
the extraordinary breadth of Zonia B 
high esteem in which she is held—an esteem as wide as her work. 


Contributions made in her honor are to be used by the WIL. 
for interracial work, a cause dear to her heart. In this manner a 
Peace Monument was erected to Miss Baber on the spot. ‘ 


— May M. Jones. 


GHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas Cards This is the sixth year that we have sold 
cards made in Minneapolis under the direction of our Minnesota 
Branch. Their success has made possible regular contributions 
to the national office. Branches ~~" in large orders will be 
10%, commission. Look your November FOUR 
LIGHTS for the new designs. Serld orders. to: Mrs, Hazel R. 
Lind, 4849 29th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, or to the National 


Literature Department. 


ional candidates to declare their opposition to: 


s interests and the 


C. P. $. PERIODICALS 


Civilian Public Service publications give conscten- 
tious objec a healthful outlet to discuss a contro- 
versial subject, to sug uggest new or better methods for 
their affairs, to _Bprea amusing quips and jokes, to 
“blow off steam,” and to develop latent creative talents 
untapped by camp routine, The writers express an alert 
interest, born of actual experience, in the broad issues 


~ confronting youth, and jin the very specific problems 


that challenge pacifist philosophy. A great diversity 
of background and form of expression features these 
magazines, but all manifest a common vitality of con- 
cern in important current events that is heartening and 
ought to be encouraged. 


A subscription serves a two-fold purpose, that of 
giving financial support and encouragement to these 
earnest young men, and of enlarging one’s own under- 
standing of C.0O.’s, their environment and tasks, as 
well as their creative potentialities shown by this residue 
of energy left after their fifty-one hours per week has 
been given to work of 


Some C. P. S. Publications 


The Attendant, Monthly. Publication of mental’ hy- 
giene program of C-P. S. C. P. S. No. 47, Phila- 
delphia State Hospital. 6 mos. 25c. rs 

Marsh Valley Echo. Monthly. C. P. S. No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho. 50c a year. 

The Load Line. Publication of smoke-jumpers’ unit. 

. C. P. S. No. 103, Huson, Mont. 25c for 6. 
ide. Monthly. C. P. S. No. 33, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 75c a year. 

High Sierra Vistas. Monthly. C. P. S. No. 35, North 
Fork, Cal. 75c a a 

The Olive Branch. onthly. C. P. S. No. 5, Grottoes, 
Va. $1 a year. 

’ Germfask Newsletter. Monthly. C. P. S. No. 135, Germ- 
fask, Mich. 50c a year. 

‘Seed. Bi-monthly. C. P. S. No. 23, Coshocton, Ohio. 
50c for 2 years. 

San Dimes Ratéer. Bi-weekly. C. P. S. No. 76; Glen- 
dora, Cal. 50c a year. 

Calumet. Bi-weekly. C. P. S. No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn. : 


Quarterl Ph phy 
m y. Photograp poetry, 


Yearbook. 
P. S. No. 47, Philadelphia State poems, sketches. 7c. 
Views. “A pacifist weekly. Independeritly® pub- 
. lished, Glendora, Cal. $1 for 6 mos. 
N. C. C. O. Newsletter. Issued occasionally. Nat’l Com. 
on Conse, Objectors, Amer. Civil Lib. Union, 1734 
St., Washington. 
Conscientious ew Monthly. 2 Stone St., New 


Catholic C. O. . Asso, of Cath. Consc. Objec- 
Teo an 115 ew York 13. 
rter. Nat’l Service Board for 
 ralgiowe Objectors, Box 1636, Washington. $1 a 


‘Weekly. Overall survey of Friends’ 
camps; policy and activity. C, P. S., 20 S. 12th St, 
Phila. 7. $2.50 a year. 
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| Jane Addams Caleridars. These beautiful deskcajendars are 
as good for New Year as for Christmas gifts. Buy from ‘2 
é uy your ‘am 
ou suppl y, or order from Mrs. Roberta C. Kramer, Box 1097, cee 
ew Haven, Conn. A few are on hand at the National Litera- Bar 


. DEFEAT CONSCRIPTION—(Cont’d from page 2) 
such courses made compulsory. They also got military 
training started, in many high schools to reach even 
younger boys. . .In addition to such fall, winter and spring 
courses, they established free summer vacations at Citi- 
zens’. Military Training Camps.. It was repeatedly 
charged over many years by both military and civilian 
leaders that the objective of all three efforts was not 
pec train. the boys as.soldiers, but to influence directly 
of the new generation and, even more im- 
pecan, to have War Department representatives estab- 
ed in educational institutions where they could exer- 
cise. some._measure of control upon ALL teaching and 
activities. . 

In the third place, the War and Navy Departments 
each had their own espionage system which worked 
actively and usually secretly, against individuals “and 
organizations which opposed them. They cultivated 

members of Congress and sought a constantly increasing 
measure of control over legislation. 

Then came the outbreak of fresh war in Europe 
with the consequent fears in this country and the mili- 
tary léaders pressed for the passage of a law allowing 
them to conscript for military service all men from 21 
to 36. This was passed by the narrow margin of one 
vote in the summer of 1940. \ 

_ ls the war draws toward its close, and with the 
early flush of enthusiasm for the war fading in the 
country after nearly three years of it, the military lead- 
ers and the Citizens’ Committee for a National Service 
Act, set up by Mr. Granville Clark, a New York lawyer, 
feel they must put through legislation establishing per- 
manent peace-time conscription now or their golden 
opportunity will have passed, maybe. forever. 

Two years ago when the Women’s Committee to 
Oppose Conscription, which now has over three thou- 
sand.members, was formed, it was difficult to arouse 
organizations to the danger of militarization which is 
threatening our democracy at home. Now many church 
bodies and educational, labor and farm leaders are be- 
coming gradually aware and starting to take action, and 
considerable literature is now available. However, such 
bodies necessarily move slowly and there is not a minute 
to lose. Write to your..newly elected Congressman or 
get a delegation to visit him before he goes to Wash- 
ington January 3rd. Send to me their replies or reports 
of. your interviews. Set up local committees to oppose 
\peace-time conscription. Collect money and send it to 
us to help carry on the fight to save our children and 
grandchildren from this new form of slavery. Write to 
me if you want more information or literature. Send in 
your own nate and the names of others who will work 
in this campaign, for we need people in every state. We 
must not fail because we exerted ourselves too little or 
too late to preserve freedom at home. 

Mildred Scott Olmsted, 
Director, Women’s Committee 
to Oppose Conscription. 


* * 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 

1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at’ the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
; Published monthly, except August and September 

‘. Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
1734. F.St. N. W., Washington, D, ©. 


DUMBARTON OAKS—(Cont’d from page 1) 

2. A Commission on Territorial Trusteeship—Its 
function would ‘be, (a) to administer or supervise terri- 
tories placed under the trusteeship of the international 
organization, or (b) those internationalized for strategic 
reasons; (c) It would promote methods for making the 
territories self-governing and independent and protect 
the welfare of local populations. This Commission 
would include personnel from the local populations. 

3. A Commission on International Social Welfare— 
would deal with such problems as the suppression of the 
traffic in women and children; prevention of disease; 
measures for social relief and social insurance ; ropeeins 
of production and sale. of opium, etc. . 

4. An International Cultural Relations Office — 
would deal with the publication of text books calculatéd 
to promote international relations; to encourage inter- 
national peace movements; to deal with possible causes 
of international ill-feeling in the field of broadcasts, films 
and theatre; and to exchange information among the 
various nations. 

5. A Commission on the International Codification 
of Law. 

6. An International Military Commission on Dis- 
armament—The function of this commission would be 
to draft a disarmament convention; to execute plans for 
military sanctions against future aggressors, etc. 

The Chinese memorandum contains many of the 
functions which the WIL has oer considered essential 
for any world organization. 


Notes 


Nobel Prize Winners: Charts, Indexes, Sketches. ‘Compiled 
by Flora Kaplan. Nobelle Publishing Co., Chicago, $2.50. The 
complete series of winners of the Nobel Prizes are given in 
categories under the five subjects, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
literature, and peace, for which the prizes are offered. In each 
group is an alphabetical, chronological, and nationality list or 
chart, with half page or longer biographies of each person. Jane 
Addams and the origin of the WIL are well treated. The earlier 
and briefer edition contained a photograph of and dedication to 
Miss Addams, now perforce omitted. The book is very full - 
in its charts and analyses. Its only lack is a page index for 
quick reference. 


The Sinews of Peace, by Herbert Feis. Harper’s, $2.50. Dr. 
Feis served under Secretary Stimson as economic adviser in the 
State Department, and earlier was American adviser to the ILO. 
He writes here on.international economic issues—money, invest- 
ment, trade, access to raw materials—difficult subjects which are 
treated inereddable style. He appraises the conferences at 
Bretton Woods, Hot Springs, and Atlantic City. He believes 
that peace is attained through a sense of-justice and understand- 
ing, but that political arrangements and economic progress may 
“lessen the hatreds, the longings, the anxieties that are the 
cradle of war;” that trade can be.a support but not a substitute 
for “just dealings between nations and the maintenance of free 
institutions.” 

Revolution in India, by Frances Gunther. Island Press, $1. 
Mrs. Gunther is pro-India, but not anti-English, she says. With 
that attitude she discusses the complicated political situation 
between the two peoples, including the effect of American lend- 
lease, in. a colloquial style which nevertheless argues a 
for India’s freedom. A number of facts and figures are 


dices, 
in * * 


The Gist. A single-issue digest of articles, quotations, from 
pacifists and non-pacifists, the President, members of Congress, 
professors, ministers, on peace, Sponsored by the NCPW and 
some FOR groups, it may be ordered from Mrs, Riggs, 21 Cool- 
idge Hill Rd., Cambridge 38, Mase., 25¢ (reduction for quantity). 


Probing our Powdermaker. Har- 
pers, $1. A book for high school use on the origins arid results 
of prejudices, with suggested school activities. A good; readable 
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